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GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
CHIEFLY ABRIDGED FROM HOGARTH’S MUSICAL HISTORY. 


[Concluded from page 19.] 





[In the two preceding numbers we have traced the principal events 
and circumstances in Handel’s musical history. It only remains for 
us to give, in this number, a short sketch of his personal character, 
his genius, and the character and style of his music.] 


The character of Handel, in all its great features, was exalted and 
amiable. Throughout his life, he had a deep sense of religion. He 
used to express the great delight he felt in setting to music the most 
sublime passages of Holy Writ; and the habitual study of the Scrip- 
tures had constant influence on his sentiments and conduct. In his 
life, he was pure and blameless; not possessed of strong passions, 
(for his impetuosity of manner was not the result of passion,) not 
even of very warm affections ; but friendly and benevolent. ‘To this 
part of his character may be ascribed his life of celibacy, as he was 
never married; but to a higher principle must be imputed his rigid 
chastity. 

His few foibles were not of a nature to sully the brightness of his 
character. He liked good living, but did not indulge in it to excess. 
He was rough and impetuous, but utterly free from malevolence or 
ill-nature. 

His intellect was vigorous and well cultivated. He was acquainted 
with Latin, and a master of the Italian language; and understood 
English well enough to be sensible of the beauties of our poets. His 
knowledge of our language, indeed, is very apparent, from the ad- 
mirable manner in which the words of his Oratorios are adapted to 
music, notwithstanding occasional errors of accent and prosody. 

In his person, Handel was large and rather corpulent. His fea- 
tures were very handsome ; and his countenance was placid, with an 
expression of mingled dignity and benevolence. One needs but look 
at his portrait, to see marks of genius. He had a great deal of wit; 
and even in his fits of anger and impatience, his sallies of pleasantry, 
conveyed in his grotesque English, produced merriment rather than 
uneasiness. , 

Notwithstanding his frequent and ruinous losses, and his liberality 
of character, Handel died possessed of about one hundred thousand 
dollars ; which, with the exception of a thousand pounds, (nearly five 
thousand dollars,) to the fund for the support of decayed musicians, 
he bequeathed to his relatives in Germany. 

Dr. Busby, in his History of Music, commences his» chapter upon 
Handel thus : “'This chapter is devoted to the description and career 
of a musician, whose demands upon my panegyric I contemplate with 
a degree of awe. * * * Of the expansive range of harmonic 
science, which was the province he did not adorn? Which the soil 
his industry did not cultivate, and his talents enrich? The church, 
the theatre, and the chamber were equally obligated to his powers. 
Every species of voice, and every kind of instrument, owed new 
charms to the fruits of his imagination: and the lovers of any partic- 
ular style of music, found themselves to be the admirers of that in 
which, as a composer he excelled. * * Rat Hae 

** As a man, Handel may justly be ranked with the moral and the 
picus ; as a scholar, with the general class of the well educated ; but 
as a musician, he is above all rank, for no one ranks with him. His 











ideas had never any alliance with tameness or inanity: his invention 
appears to have been always ready, rich, wonderfully accommodating 
to the subject in hand, whether gay or serious, cheerful or solemn, 
light or grand. He wrote quickly; but the motion of his pen could 
rarely keep pace with the rapidity of his imagination: and most of 
his finest thoughts were the birth of a moment. * * * It has 
been said of him, as of Cicero, that whatever he touched he turned 
to gold. * * * What indisputably entitles him to preéminence 
over all other musicians, ancient and modern, is the fact, that while 
he equals them in every style but one, in that one he transcends them 
all: his mellifluous softness, and dignified mirth, fire, energy, and 
purity of pathos, have been approached by various masters ; but to 
his sublimity no one has been able to soar. While I listen to his 
Hallelujah Chorus in the Messiah, his Horse and his Rider in Israel 
in Egypt, or the nobler portions of his Dettingen Te Deum, the 
massy grandeur appeals not only to my ear, but to my soul: it seems 
even to excite another sense: I see the glory that is celebrated, &c.” 

[But let us return to Hogarth.] 

Handel was the greatest of musicians: and it is not more probable 
that the lustre of his name shall be dimmed by age, or impaired by 
successful rivalry, than that any such thing shall befall the names of 
Homer, Milton, or Michael Angelo. Since his day, indeed, music, in 
some respects, has been progressive. Melody has become more rhyth- 
mical, flowing, and graceful: the powers of instruments have been 
enlarged; and numberless beautiful and striking effects have been 
obtained by successive discoveries in regard to their treatment and 
combination. Hence the music of the theatre and the chamber has 
gained greater freedom, variety, and richness; and hence the Italian 
operas of Handel have shared the fate of all the dramatic music of 
his day. * * * But the music of the church, the noblest branch 
of ‘the art, has remained unchanged for generations ; and will proba- 
bly remain unchanged for generations to come. Founded on the great 
principles of harmony established by the ecclesiastical composers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it is constructed of materials 
over which time has small power; and the few ornaments which may 
be applied to it by the varying taste of different ages, can but slightly 
affect the aspect of its massive and colossal structure. Compared to 
this, accordingly, all other kinds of music appear to be fleeting and 
ephemeral. 

It is on this foundation that Handel has built the stupendous cho- 
ruses of hisoratorios. Their duration is independent of the mutability 
of taste and fashion. ‘They make the same impression now, as when 
they were heard for the first time and will continue to act on the 
mind with undiminished power, so long as the great principles of hu- 
man nature shall remain unchanged. In regard to the ars of these 
great sacred works, such of them as are disfigured by long and stiff 
divisions, formal closes, and other marks of the antiquated taste of the 
time, are no longer heard with the pleasure they originally conferred. 
But it is the glory of Handel’s genius, that in his moments of inspira- 
tion, he broke through the conventional trammels which bound his 
cotemporaries ; and imagined those divine melodies, which must for- 
ever find their way to the heat. Handel’s airs almost uniformly bear 
the impress of his mind: but some of them resemble a noble or beau- 
tiful figure clothed in the cumbrous costumé of his day ; while others, 
free from such trappings, display the perfect symmetry and grace of 
some exquisite remnant of Grecian art. If the choruses in the Mes- 
siah, “For unto us a child is born,” and the “ Hallelujah,” shall 
continue from age to age, to produce awe and veneration, so shall the 
airs, “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” ‘He shall feed his flock,” 
and “He was despised and rejected,” fill the mind with chastened 
joy, tenderness, and pity. 
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The parts of Handel’s compositions which will form the most 
enduring monuments to his memory, are those which are capable of 
producing their effects chiefly by means of the combined powers of 
human voices : for, the more independent music is of the assistance of 
instruments, the less will it suffer from the influence of time. Changes 
are incessant in the structure and powers of instruments. Some drop 
out of use, and others are invented: while their infinite variety of 
combinations are constantly assuming new forms, in consequence of 
the boldness of genius and the caprices of taste. But the voice, in 
its chief features, is always the same. ‘The most sublime harmony in 
existence, is that which is so broad in its structure, that it can be dis- 
tinctly produced by a great body of voices. The greatest of Han- 
del’s choruses are of this character. The different parts are either 
united in great and solid masses of sound, or responsive to each other 
in passages of fugue or imitation, which, taken by themselves, are 
plain, simple, and distinct phrases of melody, and derive their effect 
from the manner in which they are combined and blended. Were 
each of these parts to be sung by so great a number of tuneable and 
powerful voices, as would fill the church or other place of perform- 
ance, no instrumental additions could increase the power of the har- 
mony ; and thus the only use of instruments is to create a volume of 
sound, which could not otherwise be obtained. Accordingly, in these 
choruses, the instruments are played in unison or in octaves with the 
different vocal parts; and the design of the composer, and the origi- 
nal structure of his harmony, are in no wise affected, whatever num- 
ber or variety of instruments are used along with the voices ; whether 
we have only those employed by Handel himself, or the riches of a 
modern orchestra. Provided, however, that the volume of sound is 
suited to the magnitude of the place, the more completely it is made 
up of voices, the better: while, on the other hand, we often find that 
the grandeur of a chorus is impaired by the voices being smothered 
by an over proportion of instruments. This comparative independ- 
ence of the aid of instruments, must necessarily give to the sublime 
choruses of Handel a longevity, which will be denied to the modern 
compositions of this class, in which the vocal harmony is frequently 
less prominent, than the florid instrumental symphony by which it is 
accompanied. 

The oratorios of Handel, till within a recent period, were almost 
unknown in his native country. They are now, however, performed 
on a great scale, and under the direction of the first masters, in every 
part of Germany. In France, too, they are beginning to be well 
known. In Britain, they now receive a greater degree of attention, 
than at any former period; and they will be more and more exten- 
sively studied and performed, as musical knowledge and taste shall 
diffuse themselves. Our error is, that we confine ourselves to a few 
of them; neglecting, in a great measure, the others: but this error is 
now so generally acknowledged, that its correction may, with some 
confidence, be expected. When we see these works, which are never 
heard in England, forming the chief features of the great annual fes- 
tivals on the banks of the Rhine and the Danube, we ought to be 
ashamed of neglecting any of the compositions of the greatest musi- 
cian the world ever saw, who devoted all the energies of his mighty 
mind to the service of our country. 


[The English always speak of Handel as an English musician, 
while, of late, the Germans have been attempting to claim him as be- 
longing to the German school. It is to be hoped that these remarks 
upon Handel’s oratorios may have some effect towards the introduc- 
tion and performance of some more of them in this country. The 
only body to which we can look with confidence for such a result, is 
the Boston Handel and Haydn Society ; and to them we make the 


appeal. ] 





THE CHORAL, OR PSALM TUNE. 


1. The character of the tune should accord with the sanctity of 
the place and occasion. 

2. It should be such as to allow the meanest and most untutored 
person in the congregation readily to unite. 

3. It should be free from monotony and dulness. 

4. It should be suited to the subject of the Psalm or Hymn-with 
which it is connected. 

1. The first rule is violated when tunes are introduced of ‘a light 
and frivolous character. 








Were the pieces, indeed, of superior excellence,—the characteristic 
productions of some master spirits;—if we dared not plead their toler- 
ation, we should yet seal their banishment with regret. But in most 
instances their character is widely different. Not only do they fail to 
promote edification, but continually violate those principles of musical 
taste which are almost intuitive in every mind. The anthems, fugues, 
psalm-tunes, and other pieces in general use throughout the country, 
are, as a body, beneath criticism: they have noise, and that is all. 
They possess none of that exquisite blending of sound and idea which 
long lingers in the affection, and in moments of thoughtfulness and 
melancholy musing, is ever at hand to soothe or to enliven. The 
fact is, that, in general, they claim neither sweetness of melody nor 
breadth of harmony ; and the mind wearies itself with the attempt to 
shape that which is evidently shapeless, and bring the noisy and dis- 
cordant particles to something of a consistent form. 

It is not uncommon for well-intentioned persons who have been 
captivated by some secular melody of the day, to introduce it into 
the church. It is possible that its complexion might not be unsuited 
to the sanctity of the service to which it is applied; yet the associa- 
tions connected with it are sufficient to render it a most unfit medium 
of spiritual communications. When, for instance, the pleasing melody 
of the tune called “ Prospect” is performed in the church, no words, 
however sacred, can blot from the mind every remembrance of the 
equally pleasing but profane lines of Ben Jonson, to which they were 
originally composed. Besides that there is a want of proper feeling 
and correct taste in going elsewhere to gather the glittering tinsel of 
theatrical music, when the richest bullion of untouched gold lies neg- 
lected at our very feet. 

Similar to this is the custom of mutilating some masterly and splen- 
did sacred composition of a more extended character, and obliging it 
in contempt of its original design, to usurp, in a cramped and altered 
form, the place of the genuine psalm tune. Nothing can be more 
wanton and needless than the efforts made to accommodate the works 
of great masters to a purpose not originally contemplated. 

2. As with other things, so with music,— 


“When evils come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions.” 


The tunes of the character just specified are further objectionable, as 
they generally involve the violation of our second rule. They present 
obstacles to that unity, which is the chief charm of congregational 
psalmody ; and this in many ways. First, by their lightness and ra- 
pidity. All great bodies move slowly. They possess power; but 
they require time to develope it and space to apply it; otherwise their 
strength becomes weakness, by their efforts falling short of their object. 
If then a tune be designed for the mass of a congregation, it must 
be satisfied to assume a deliberate character, abounding in minims and 
semibreves, and not in crotchets and quavers. 

Again, the sudden and marked transitions of many tunes of this 
kind present needless difficulties, passing from one chord to another 
through a strange and unexpected interval, without breaking the fall 
by some easy and leading note. Far from being an inherent defect, 
this is frequently a great beauty, and some of our most original and 
magnificent harmonies abound in the most startling transitions. But 
such are manifestly unsuited to.a mixed assembly, where the compo- 
sition should be as simple as the performance is rough. If when the 
tune is steadily pursuing a straight track, time and patience are requi- 
site for the proper development of each several note, it is natural to 
—— that any unexpected break will be likely to occasion con- 

sion. 


Hence the necessity of choosing tunes not only grave in character, 
but simple and flowing in their design. The opposite practice is one 
cause why, in many parishes, the ground has been so exclusively oc- 
cupied by the singers. Nothing could better answer their end of 
monopolizing the psalmody to themselves, than the adoption of such 
tunes as were too rapid or rugged for the congregation. Idleness is 
not the most general natural infirmity of man; and there can be little 
doubt but that, had the tune been suited to the capacities of the mul- 
titude, there had been less cause to complain of their silence. Let 
music once be intelligible, and it will soon wind itself into the affec- 
tions of the people. 

Another obstacle that comes under this head is the complex char- 
acter of many tunes. ‘This is especially seen in those miserable com- 
positions that are presented to many a country congregation under the 
prostituted name of fugues. In the performance of such pieces, the 
people, ignorant of the ‘first principles of musical science, have no 
choice—they must either be ‘silent, or they mar the music! Away 
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then with all country fugues and anthems, if we seek to cherish real 
parochial psalmody ! 

Another class of tunes, without assuming the scientific appellation 
of fugues, displays a fondness for occasional division of parts perfectly 
admissible in extended compositions, éxecuted by a practised choir, 
but only apt to bewilder a congregation. When the treble is left to 
perform singly, and the bass has its pauses and places of conjunction 
to mark, the mind of the singer is too much engrossed to feel the ben- 
efit of a spiritual exercise, and the people at large are utterly pre- 
cluded from a cordial participation. They are continually at fault. 
But this species of tune brings with it another evil. The scope of a 
plain verse is found far too narrow for its full development. Hence 
the necessity of embarassing repetitions of words, lines, and even 
syllables. Now, if repetitions are at all admissible, it can only be 
when neither musical nor poetical proprieties are in any respect vio- 
lated. For this purpose the composer must adapt his composition to 
certain words ; and if, as in translations, it be necessary to apply other 
words to the same composition, it is easy to see that great skill, pa- 
tience, and ingenuity are requisite to prevent violations of rhythm and 
accent. What bound then can be set to such violations, when a tune 
demanding constant repetitions is applied arbitrarily to the successive 
verses of a hymn, without any other restriction than its accordance 
with the general measure? ‘The less repetition and net-work there 
is in a plain psalm tune, the less confusion will there be in its per- 
formance; and in vain shall we look for a thorough reformation of 
our psalmody, till the entire adoption and restoration of the good old 
church tune, in all its ancient nghts and privileges. There alone is 
found that freedom from light runs, sudden transitions, ornamental 
flourishes, rapid movements, and perplexing repetitions, which are sure 
to blur over all attempts to give full energy to this most interesting 
and influential portion of divine worship. 

3. It may be imagined that the species of tune recommended in the 
foregoing remarks, cannot possess that life and energy so necessary to 
sustain the popular attention. Hence the objection has arisen that 
what is gained in facility of execution is lost in diminution of interest ; 
and that, without noise and motion, the musical feelings of a congre- 
gation must remain torpid. Now, if languor were a necessary adjunct 
of a slow and majestic tune, we should indeed find some difficulty to 
reconcile feeling and understanding. Happily, however, we are 
spared this perplexity ; neither harmony nor melody are destroyed, or 
even impaired by suitable variations of time. It is.with music as 
With poetry. In both arts the:most sublime and weighty passages re- 
quire deliberate and marked emphasis to render them effective ; if 
hurried over lightly, their cliaracter is lost. A pleasant superficial 
composition, on the other hand; agrees well with an easy and flowing 
delivery. Gravity, solemnity, and majesty of step, are as needful to 
inspire feelings of awe and reverence in music as in manners; and 
when we consider of how great importance it is that the seriousness 
of the spirit should be maintained in every part of divine service, it 
were enough, though no other end were gained by the introduction of 
this species of psalmody. 

But it may be fearlessly asserted that it is inferior to no kind.of 
composition in arousing the attention, or keeping alive an excited in- 
terest. It yields to none’ in ministering to the very highest degree of 
musical gratification. 

We have no lack of compositions rich both in melody and harmo- 
ny; and that such will be comprehended and admired when’ lighter 
ones are forgotten, may be seen from the hold which Luther’s Hymn 
and the Hundredth Psalm unceasingly retain of the public ear,— 
tunes which increase the more in popular estimation the better they 
are known. 

It is, however, a mistake to suppose that ‘tunes of this class in 
which each word has its distinct note, and all generally of the same 
length, must be performed in the same time. Some, as for instance 
the Old Hundredth, and Fourth Psalm, are in their own character en- 
ergetic and spirited. Such, therefore, should be played with greater 
sprightliness than others naturally more solemn and sedate. 

4. It is incumbent upon us to accommodate our tunes as well to’the 
subject-matter of the words to which they are applied, as: to the dif- 
ference of times and seasons. 

It is, therefore, the duty of those who have any influence in the 
psalmody, to study carefully the character of each sound and legiti- 
mate tune, and so to apply it that it may strengthen and not impede 
= impression designed to be conveyed on occasions of peculiar so- 
emnity. 


“How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise and true perfection.” 


[Latrobe’s ‘ Music-of the Church.’ | 











ON MUSICAL TASTE. 


(FROM THE MUSICAL WORLD.) 


A writer of the last century has given the following definition of 
taste: — “ Taste is a facility in the mind to be moved by what is 
excellent in art; it is a feeling of the truth. But science is to be 
informed of that truth, and of the means by which its effects are pro- 
duced.” Accordingly, we hear of a cultivated or uncultivated taste— 
a vitiated or false—as opposed to a true taste. We have all within 
us the seeds of taste, and are capable of improving them by cultiva- 
tion into a sufficient knowledge of the polite arts. 

The famous “ De gustibus non est disputandum ” is a mighty fool- 
ish aphorism. Sir J, Reynolds has ably demonstrated the existence 
of a standard of taste in painting; it is equally conspicuous in poetry, 
sculpture, music, and all other arts, including even gastronomy. That 
is most worthy of admiration, which is pronounced to be such by the 
greatest number of competent judges. To borrow a homely illustra- 
tion from gastronomy. A. we will suppose, has very obtuse gustatory 
organs, and tells B., that he prefers a barn-fowl to a woodcock, mut- 
ton to vension, and perry to champagne; adding, that there is no 
accounting for tastes. B. does not argue the point, but silently com- 
passionates the idiosyncracy of his unhappy friend, well knowing that 
true taste has set the seal of supremacy, which is not to be shaken by 
the heresies of ignorant or perverted minds. 

The standard in music is easily pointed out. That is the best 
music, which is composed with a view of exciting in our minds the 
noblest emotions, and which attains its object most effectually. No 
emotions are so noble and sublime as those that are connected with 
the adoration of the Supreme Being. Tried by this test, Handel is 
the greatest of composers whose works are familiar to an English ear. 
He is the most successful writer in the highest department of the art. 
His Messiah stands on the pinnacle of fame. Other writers have ex- 
celled in sacred composition, but none have ever.rivalled the massive 
grandeur of his choruses or the sublimity of his strains. ‘The souls 
of his hearers become spell-bound with awe and admiration, and are 
made to feel, as it were, their own immortality. 

Next to Handel’s oratorios may rank the Creation, and the Masses 
of Haydn and Mozart. In these latter compositions are found mor- 
ceaux of consummate beauty and power ; and it is much to be regret- 
ted, that by reason of their connexion with Catholic ceremonies, they 
are not familiarly known in ‘England. For the same cause, many 
great Italian and Spanish sacred writers are known to the English 
public but by name, or by a few scanty and isolated specimens. We 
are happy, however, to observe that the taste for compositions of this 
class is daily spreading with us. The fame of Bach is progressing 
with giant steps. Rich and various are the mines that yet remain 
unexplored, both of German and Italian genius. 

We will borrow,another illustration from a sister art. A modern 
writer has shrewdly remarked, that a little girl who knows nothing of 
sculpture, takes far greater delight in a sixpenny wax-doll than a con- 
noisseur derives from the most exquisite baby of Flaxman or Chantry. 
She will play with it, dress it, and talk to it, all day. We shall not 
dispute this; and were the pleasure as durable as it is intense, we 
should scarcely advocate the cultivation ofthe seeds of taste. But 
the child grows up, and becomes superior to its first impressions. 
The wax doll charms no longer, and one source of pleasure is dried 
up. Now, if her judgment and taste have been duly cultivated, if 
her perceptions of the beautiful have been awakened and developed, 
then will the work of sculpture fill the void. Has the contrary been 
the case, wax and marble will be regarded with equal indifference. 

We shall endeavor to apply this to music. A child is captivated 
by a simple melody, and attendant harmonies are as caviare to its un- 
sophisticated taste. ‘There are, indeed, many who have never been 
able to distinguish one tune from another, and many more with no 
music in their souls. But with such we have nothing todo. The 
perceptions expand—the ear becomes gradually sensible to the vast 
variety of expression which appropriate accompaniments may lend to 
the original melody. Science is requisite to trace the causes, and to 
ensure a due appropriation of the effects produced. Habit renders 
our emotions less lively, and a simple strain, however beautiful, will 
pall upon the ear by frequent repetition. But science opens inex~ 
haustible stores to the initiated, and repays a hundred fold the vota- 
ries of her shrine. j 

The musical world may be divided into three categories. In the 
lowest may be placed those to whom nature has vouchsafed a musical 
ear, but who have entirely neglected its culture and improvement. 
Such are alive to the charm of a simple melody, but nothing beyond, 
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Harmony is a sealed volume. Among them are few or no enthusiasts, 
and predilection becomes indifference. 

In an intermediate class may be ranked the partially enlightened. 
Their characteristic is a vitiated or false taste. ‘They are enamoured 
of the dazzling and theatrical. Startling transitions, remote modula- 
tions, and recondite harmonies are their delight. In sister arts they 
would prefer the Composite to the Doric, or Moore to Milton. We 
remember one of this class who could see nothing in Luther’s hymn. 
The harmony was too simple. There should, at any rate, have been 
a diminished seventh at the word “ grave.” Hundreds of thousands 
in France and Italy know nothing of Handel, Mozart, and Haydn, 
but the names; and thousands in England prefer Rossini and his imi- 
tators. [Infinitely less numerous is the third and highest category, 
which comprehends the only true judges of the art. Familiar with 
the highest models of excellence, the ear has acquired an habitual 
delicacy, and answers with fidelity and precision to the finest impres- 
sions. The true judge distinguishes, in the instant, propriety from 
extravagance, grace from affectation, and gold from tinsel. With a 
capacity to appreciate and relish the most highly seasoned musical 
dainties, he yet feels that grandeur of outline and simplicity of detail 
are the only true sources of the sublime. He estimates the quantum 
of harmonic coloring requisite to the development of the primary 
ideas, and condemns alike a deficiency and an excessive display of 
learning. He knows that art is but the handmaid of nature, though 
frequently usurping the place of her mistress ; and feels, that neither 
the untutored melodist, nor the learned contrapuntist, who writes only 
for professors, will fill a niche in the temple of immortality. 





ON MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 


Between the absolute incapacity of perceiving and understanding 
musical expression, and the intense and refined sense of it, there is an 
infinitude of shades. The coarseness of perception, as it grows and 
deepens, is first shewn in a tendency to prefer bold and decided mel- 
odies ; then florid ones ; then those in which the expression is extrav- 
agant enough to border on caricature ; then those which exhibit only 
wretched and mawkish attempts at expression ; then in the sacrifice 
of melody to execution ; and, lastly, in a total ignorance of expres- 
sion, and the uncombined perception of harmony merely, and of com- 
binations of notes destitute of meaning. If we watch a man of 
common observation, whatever be his nominal musical propensities, 
we shall discover that the same want of intellectuality which vitiates 
his judgment in other matters of taste, shews itself, in a way precisely 
similar, in his conclusions as to music. The same lack of the poetical 
feeling which makes him applaud a ranting actor, or admire bombas- 
tical verses, is the cause of his preferring airs destitute of refined 
expression. ‘The majority will ever be of this taste ; and the majority 
of musicians will probably ever be of them, or subservient to them. 
The truth of this principle is perpetually apparent. In its first and 
best shape, it is evident in the admiration of over-charged expression. 
Why is Italian music popular with a certain class in England? Not 
because it is a fashion, though doubtless that has its effect ; but be- 
cause the music of Italy must, from the circumstances of the two 
countries, necessarily appear, to a pure English taste, extravagant and 
exaggerated, and, therefore, be agreeable to that peculiar gradation 
of temperament, which can only feel that which is extravagant and 
overcharged. It may be asked, why must Italian music be over- 
charged to an Englishman ; why, because the Italian naturally into- 
nates his language with greater violence, and change of tone, and 
emphasis, than an Englishman does. The music of his country is 
founded upon these intonations, and of course, copies their intensity. 
A Briton feels Italian music to be extravagant for the same reason 
that he feels Italian conversational emphasis to be extravagant. Next 
to Italian airs may be placed the German, and then our own theatrical 
airs, as attractive of admiration from certain classes. In most of these 
the expression is much coarser than in the Italian airs. ‘The expres- 
sive effect is frequently attempted to be produced by the grossest and 
most unrefined imitative expedients. By disagreeable discords, for 
instance, as in “the Death of Nelson:” by coarse mimickry of 
sounds, as the cannons and galloping, for instance, in “ the Battle of 
Prague ;” or the marble footsteps, and knocking at the door, in Gio- 
vanni; or the pip-popping of the drops of rain in Steibelt’s storm. 

In the next department of musical temperament may be placed 
those minds, which, almost regardless of meaning, are delighted only 
by mere harmony and tricks of execution. Their only idea of mu- 











sical expression is, the difference of fast and slow. They think an 
air played quickly must be lively, and melancholy if played slowly. 
This notion is no doubt founded in nature. A tune, however, is not 
lively or sad because it is quick or slow. It is played quickly or 
slowly, because it is lively or sad. This distinction they cannot un- 
derstand. Nor can it be understood excepting by those, whose notions 
of the expression of music are founded on other and more important 
natural resemblances than those of mere time. Admitting thus much 
of natural imitation to be the foundation of all that they recognize as 
expression, it seems singular, that these persons should not push their 
reasoning farther, and detect other relations between musical sounds 
and those of nature. Here, however, they stop. Their observation 
cannot get beyond mere facts ending in themselves, and devoid of 
much intellectual relation to other facts. ‘They observe whether or 
not a performer has execution. They criticise his tone and his finger- 
ing. Of a song they perceive what compass of voice is required to 
sing it. ‘They mark when it gets into the minor, and when it gets 
out again. Of a concerted piece they study the harmony. They 
take due note whether the chords be old or:new ; according to rule, or 
deviating from it. ‘They say there is too little bassor too much, and 
find fault with the management of the different instruments. With 
these things their enthusiasm begins and ends. ‘They prefer Catalani, 
Dickons, and Braham, to all singers that ever sung: and why? Be- 
cause the mechanism of their throats has enabled these worthies to 
play vocal tricks beyond the reach of a common windpipe.  It.is in 
vain to talk of Miss Stephens, or of any other natural and expressive ° 
singer. ‘They heed you not. You are told that Catalani runs up— 
“the Lord knows where,” and down again in quarter tones. It is in 
vain to talk of meaning. You are told of a shake or of a hold ten 
minutes long. It is in vain to urge, that the soul of music is pathos, 
and that the rest only proves a preternatural conformation of the 
Trachea. You are overwhelmed with cadences, falsettos, trills, and 
turns, and take refuge in—silence. It is of course useless to expect 
from minds so constituted, either a true sense of the meaning of an 
air, or of the agreement of words with that meaning. To them an 
air might as well be the product of a machine like that in the Lapu- 
tan Academy for making books. If the notes fall trippingly on the 
ear, it is pronounced “a pretty tune.” As to its agreeing with 
words, or words with it—they cannot believe that Burns or Moore 
had anything in view beyond making theirines correspond in length 
with the divisions of the air. If we look at the airs most popular in 
theatres and other places of public resort, we shall find accordingly ; 
—first, That the words sang area matter unheeded : ‘secondly, That 
the most extravagant airs are the gréatest favorites ; and, thirdly, 
That of the old expressive airs, the coarsest, the commonest, the most 
doubtful—in short, the worst, are almost invariably preferred.— 


[Blackwood’s Magazine.| 





Tue Vocat Oreans or Mapame Catavant ann Joun Kem- 
BLE.—An eminent English anatomist, during his stay in Italy, had 
the opportunity of examining, as far.as examination was practicable 
in the liying subject, the organs of -yoice in Madame Catalani. The 
result of his observations was, that no particular development was 
exhibited in the larynx and trachea; though there was a greater 
power than usual for raising and depressing the Pomum Adami, or 
Adam’s Apple, by which the vocal column of air is lengthened and 
shortened. ‘The same gentleman is of opinion that the powers and 
deficiencies of the voice depend more on the quality of texture of the 
cartilages, than on their form or size; though these doubtless have 
their effect. An instance occurred in the case of John Kemble. 
His voice was the only speck on that great historical star; and 
though it is said that he labored, as much as did Demosthenes, to 
remedy this defect, he never entirely succeeded. On a post mortem 
examination, it was found that the epiglottis was so contracted in 
size, as to be almost wanting. Madame Catalani has expressed her 
desire that, after death, her organs of voice may be submitted to a 
more perfect anatomical examination.—[Musical World.] 





‘Cuervsini was inthe habit of composing when surrounded by 
company. If his ideas did not flow very freely, he would borrow a 


“pack of playing cards from any party engaged with them, and fill up 


the pips with faces caricatured, and all kinds of humorous devices ; 
for he was as ready with his pencil as his pen, though certainly not 
equally great in both.—[Musical World.] 
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1841] BALMY BREEZES, Composed by CHERUBINI. 4 


DUET. 


Soprano 1 mo. 


Balmy breez-es sweet are ‘blow-ing, Thro’ the 


Soprano 2 do. 


Accompaniment. 





opening leaves of spring: breez-es, 


breez-es sweet are 





blow-ing, the leaves of spring; Pear-ly foun-tains soft are 


blow-ing thro’ the open-ing leaves of spring ; 
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1. A-dieu! ye streams, that 
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A - dieu! And drop notear,and heave nosigh, 
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Ye trees by bloom - ing spring array’d, 
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Then let the world our 
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WORDS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THIS WORK, BY J. F. WARNER. 
a 







Soprano. 









1. The sum-mer leavesare fall-ing, By autumn’s with’ring blight; And men to thought are 
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1. The sum-mer leaves are fall-ing, By autumn’s with’ring blight; And men to thought are 
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1. The sum-mer leaves are fall-ing, By autumn’swith’ring blight; And men to thought are 



































1. The sum-mer leaves are fall-ing, By autumn’s with’ring blight; And men to thought are 








call-ing, Of win-ter’s com-ing night: Of win-ter’s com-ing night. 
















call-ing, win-ter’s com-ing night : Of win-ter’s com-ing 
















call - ing, win-ter’s com-ing night Of win-ter’s com-ing night. 











call-ing, Of win-ter’scom-ing night: Yes, yes, yes, yes, Of win-ter’s com-ing night. 
2 3 

The birds of late were singing, On ev’ry hill and mountain, 

Amid the greenwood trees : In ev’ry field and plain, 
No more their voice is ringing, By ev’ry,stream and fountain, t 

On summer’s gentle breeze : Drear autumn’s ruins reign : 

No more, no more, ‘ Yes, yes, yes, yes, 
On summer’s gentle breeze. Drear autumn’s ruins reign. 
4 


But yet sweet spring returning, 
Will life again restore ; 
And winter’s sad sojourning, 
Will soon, yes soon be o’er : 
Yes, yes, yes, yes, 
Will soon, yes soon be o’er. 








